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THE WORKSHOPS 


In former years the Commission has 
conducted several Summer Conferences 
at Madison, particularly for the continu- 
ing education of librarians of small pub- 
lic libraries who are not library school 
graduates. This year, for the first time, 
such conferences have been carried out 
into the state. Though the cooperation of 
the State Department of Vocational and 
Adult Education, two such meetings on 
the workshop method were conducted in 
June for one week each. 

Sponsored by the Vocational School at 
Fond du Lac, O. J. Dorr, Director, a 
Workshop for the southern and eastern 
parts of the state was held at the Bible 
Institute camp on Green Lake, June 5-9. 

The Vocational School at Eau Claire, 
W. L. Enge, Director. sponsored a sim- 
ilar meeting for the northwestern part 
of the state at Camp Manitou of the 
Eau Claire Y. M. C. A. on Long Lake, 
June 12-16. 

Probably the outstanding characteristic 
of both meetings was the spontaneous 


active participation of the whole group 
in all the work. These were in no sense 
“lecture” courses, far from it. The facul- 
ty acted only as leaders and often their 
main job was to keep too many eager 
students from talking at the same time. 
Rarely, if at all, at any other library 
meeting have we had such sustained in- 
terest and incisive discussion. Every 
day’s work was an inspiring example of 
the effectiveness of method and planning, 
and particularly the vigorous responsive- 
ness of all who attended. Wisconsin may 
well be very confident of the sure devel- 
opment of the library work under their 
direction. Many of them had given their 
vacation time for these meetings. All re- 
turned home with a new enthusiasm and 
uplift of spirit for the work they had 
to do. 

The unanimous approval of the meet- 
ings this year indicate that plans should 
be made for perhaps three Workshops 
next year. We shall welcome any sug- 
gestions as to place, time, content of the 
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courses, which will assist in making such 
plans. 
Program 


The course of study for the two work- 
shops was built around three subjects: 

Cataloging for small libraries 

Book selection 

Work with children 
The cataloging course was in charge of 
Miss Alma Runge of the Library School 
faculty; Miss Reely conducted the Book 
Selection course; Mrs. Winifred L. Davis 
had charge of the sessions on work with 
children. At the Green Lake workshop, 
where the larger libraries of the state 
were more generously represented, there 
were two morning conferences on Refer- 
ence Work, led by Miss Helen Northup 
of the Reference Department of the Uni- 
versity, and one on Administrative prob- 
lems, led by Mr. Lester and Miss Eleanor 
Davis. At each of the Workshops Miss 
Davis conducted a round table devoted 
to general library problems. Mrs. Fannie 
Steve was present at Green Lake to lead 
in recreation. 

At both workshops the subject of Com- 
munity Relations was presented on 
Thursday, Trustees’ Day, by Miss 
Schrage, with an exhibit of publicity 
materials to which those present had con- 
tributed. On the same evening, at Green 
Lake, Mr. G. B. Horner of Ripon talked 
interestingly on the local history and 
legends of the region. 

The session at Green Lake opened with 
greetings and announcements at 1:30 on 
Monday. At Camp Manitou, where almost 
everyone had arrived by Sunday night, 
a general assembly was called for 9:30 
Monday morning, at which each one pre- 
sent introduced herself and her library 
and stated her most pressing problem, 
this impromptu feature supplying an ex- 
cellent background for the sessions which 
were to follow. At each camp an evening 
designated as “stunt night” gave in- 
dividuals and groups an opportunity to 
display special talents. 

Planned as the two programs were on 
identical lines, weather and local settings 
yet contrived to give to each an individu- 
al cast. Green Lake was an indoor affair, 
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with lively evenings of dancing and song; 
and some reading aloud by the fire. Hours 
of leisure at Manitou led immediately to 
the out-of-doors, where the recreations 
were canoeing and swimming and watch- 
ing the long sunsets across the lake. 

Welcome visitors were the heads of the 
two Vocational Schools under whose aus- 
pices the workshops were conducted, Mr. 
O. J. Dorr of Fond du Lac, who spoke 
to the group at Green Lake, and Mr. 
W. L. Enge of Eau Claire. who gave a 
talk on the purposes of vocational edu- 
cation, at Manitou. 

Efficient organization and management 
on the part of the resident staff at each 
camp contributed much toward making 
the workshops a success. 


Registration 


Faculty 


Mr. C. B. Lester 

Miss Jennie T. Schrage 

Miss Eleanor Davis 

Miss Mary K. Reely 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis 

Miss Alma Runge 

Miss Helen Northup (Green Lake) 
Mrs. Fannie Steve (Green Lake) 


Green Lake 


Appleton 
Mary de Jong, ref. lib’n 
Mrs. Lillian Embrey, ass’t 
Beloit 
Frances Clark, lib’n 
Beth Bains, ass’t 
Lucille Kline, ass’t 
Dodgeville 
Mrs. Robertine Bilkey, lib’n 
Evansville 
Mrs. C. H. Winston, ass’t 
ureen Bay 
Helen Elsner, ass’t 
Mildred Lorberblatt, ass’t 
Hartford 
Evelyn Luttropp, lib’n 
Horicon 
Allie Freeman, lib’n 
Janesville 
Josephine Austin, ass’t in charge of publicity 
Myrl Poland, cataloger 
Kenosha 
Mrs. Helena H. Seeger, 
School library 
Kewaskum 
Mrs. F. W. Schleif, lib'n 
Kimberly 
Marie Kokke, lib’n 
Lake Mills 
Ada Mansfield, lib’n 


lib’n Kenosha Co. 
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Manitowoc 

Gertrude Schmeichel, ass’t children’s lib’n 

Louise Wernecke, branch lib’n 
Marinette 

Mrs. Alice Andrew, ass’t 

Mrs. Lois Nelson, children’s lib’n 

Louise Sperry, ass’t 
Menasha 

Norma Churchill, cataloger 
Monroe 

Mrs. Nellie Kohli, lib’n 

Lillian Gempeler, lib’n, Junior uu. S. 
Neenah 

Nelda Cooke, children’s lib’n 

Edna Kollath, ass’t 
New London 

Kathryn Wilkinson, children’s lib’n 
Oakfield 

Mrs. Alice H. Thayer, lib’n 
Oshkosh 

Ruth Drews, ass’t 

Bessie Kundinger, ass’t 

Lillian Radtke, ass’t 
Plymouth 

Jean Schiereck, lib’n 
Portage 

Mrs. Ruth Swenson, lib’n 
Rhinelander 

Mrs. Dorothy B. Whittaker, lib’n 
Ripon 

Mrs. Orrilla Thompson, lib’n 
Shawano County 

Ruth Janssen, bookmobile lib’n 
Sheboygan 

Frances Meyer, children’s lib’n 

Margaret Swedberg, ass’t 
Sheboygan Falls 

Mrs. Claire La Budde, lib’n 
Stevens Point 

Mrs. Belva Lloyd, children’s lib’n 
Tomahawk 

Esther Venne, lib’n 
Wabeno 

Mrs. Clara White, lib’n 

Mrs. Frances Horner Thomas, High School 

lib’n 

Watertown 

Elizabeth Faber, lib’n 

Ruth Wilkowske, ass’t 
Waupun 

Clara Lindsley, lib’n 
West Bend 

Agnes Schulz, lib’n 
Weyauwega 

Mrs. Anita Roman, lib’n 
Wisconsin Rapids 

Jessie Sanford, lib’n 


In addition, the following were present on 
Thursday or Thursday-Friday : 
Antigo 
Marion Spear, lib’n 
Appleton 
Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas, lib’n 
Green Bay 
Sybil Schuette, lib’n 
Green Lake 
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Miss Stoddard, trustee 
Hartford 
Mrs. Kendall, trustee 
Miss Westenberger, trustee 
Kimberly 
Mrs. Geenen, trustee 
Madison 
Dagny Borge, cataloger, Agricultural library, 
U. W. 


‘Marinette 

Hazel D. Laing, lib’n 
Markesan 

Mrs. John Card, lib’n 
Oakfield 


Mrs. Hoag, trustee 

Mrs. Kenyon, trustee 

Mrs. Bristol, trustee 

Mrs. Merrill, trustee 
Oshkosh 

Natalie Huhn, lib’n 
Princeton 

Mrs. W. H. Doyle, lib’n 

Mrs. Peterson, ass‘t 
Racine 

Martha Merrell, lib’n 
Ripon 

Mrs. Wright, trustee 

Mrs. Stone, trustee 
Sheboygan 

Marie Barkman, lib’n 
Stevens Point 

Eileen MacGeorge, lib’n 

Mrs. MacGeorge 


Camp Manitou 
Ashland 
Ellen La Charity, ass’t 
Black River Falls 
Mrs. Frances Perry, lib’n 
Chippewa Falls 
Margie Sornson, lib’n 
Eau Claire 
Laura M. Olsen, lib’n 
Evansville 
Anna J. Stevens, lib’n 
Galesville 
Mrs. Fred Huss lib’n 
Greenwood 
Mrs. J. S. Andrews, lib’n 
Mrs. Bea Clayton, trustee 
Hartford 
Mrs. Elizabeth Olsen, ref. lib’n 
Hayward 
Mrs. Frank Smedes, lib’n 
La Crosse County 
Mrs. Lelia R. Showers, ass’t 
Loyal 
Evelyn Schwieso, lib’n 
Madison 
Almere Scott, dir., Dept. of debating and pub- 
lie discussion, U. W. 
Mellen 
Sophie Mesko, lib’n 
Neillsville 
Marion Carl, children’s lib’n 
New Lisbon 
Ethel I. Dowden, lib’n 
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Rib Lake Waupun 
Mrs. Viola Schmidt, lib’n Mrs. Ina Luck, children’s lib’n 
Rice Lake West Bend 
Mrs. Mary F. Wegg, lib’n Belle Schacht, associate lib’n 
Stanley 


Petra Borge, lib’n 


CHILDREN IN THE CHANGING COMMUNITY 
By Frances Clark, Librarian Beloit Public Library 


The character of the interest in read- 
ing of children and of young people is 
changing as certainly as that of adults 
and the responsibility for serving them 
well under the new conditions is as great 
as in the service to adults. Books can 
supply leadership in dealing with any 
number of wartime problems but unless 
there is aggressive leadership too from 
children’s librarians, other methods for 
the communication of these ideas will 
take the place of books. We must learn, 
study and read new fields of interests. 
New discoveries in science, nutrition, 
aeronautics, geography, history, our Pan- 
American neighbors, our Allies, our en- 
emies, and minority groups, are new 
fields in reading for children. Children 
appear to have the same prejudices that 
their parents have; we must counteract 
this as much as possible by providing 
materials that will widen their point of 
view. These children living in abnormal 
times need, too, books with solid tradi- 
tional backgrounds as an aid in building 
for the future. Consciousness of beauty 
in a world full of the ugliness of war 
must be preserved. Each of us in our 
own community must study the changing 
curriculum in the schools in order that 
our book selection will provide supple- 
mentary reading and recreational read- 
ing along these new lines. 

Now is an excellent time to begin pro- 
viding books for the retarded reader. For 
example, retarded junior high age chil- 
dren must have books in which the for- 
mat, style, and contents appeal to their 
age—but with a vocabulary of a third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth grade child. There 
seem to be so few books on aviation, 
mechanics, etc. which they can read, and 
they do enjoy them if you can find them. 
These children need well spaced clear 


print, many illustrations, not too long a 
narrative, and a simple vocabulary. 

Working parents have thrown children 
upon their own outside of school hours. 
Does your children’s department close at 
6:00 P. M.? That doesn’t mean a child 
goes home then and stays there. Couldn’t 
we open our juvenile departments in the 
evening? Children, at least many of them, 
are on the streets anyway, let’s try and 
bring them into the library. Children are 
as upset emotionally as adults. Let’s try 
and make the library a serene place 
where they can browse and talk to us of 
their hobbies, school, their troubles and 
their favorite books. All too often I have 
seen a small child come into a juvenile 
department, have an assistant accept the 
book he returns, and then tell him “to go 
and pick out another book.” He browses 
around a bit, perhaps picks up a book 
for a sixth grader, has it checked, takes 
it home, finds it too difficult, brings it 
back, and eventually becomes discour- 
aged about reading. 

Children’s librarians are scarce; if you 
are fortunate enough to have one let us 
not weight her down with mechanical 
work and don’t ask her to assist in the 
adult department. Give her time to be- 
come acquainted with her patrons and 
her books. Recently I read of a children’s 
librarian who was producing plays for 
her clientele and they were the actors. 
Of course this takes time but it also 
brings the child into the library, whets 
his interests, and it helps the children’s 
librarian to know her children. Story tell- 
ing is still a delight to many children, 
but let us adopt or at least try new ideas 
also. Authorities tell us we must discard 
outmoded library practices after the war 
and prove our worth if we are to survive. 
We cannot survive as far as juvenile de- 
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partments are concerned if we continue 
to sit behind desks and merely check out 
books without knowing one thing about 
a child except his physical age. 
Administrators are blamed as much 
as any one for the fact that children’s 
librarians are entering cther fields and 
that attendance in library schools is drop- 
ping at such an alarming rate. Low sal- 
aries, lack of opportunity for these young 
women to put into practice their ideas, 
and the fact that there is little opportu- 
nity for advancement are contributing 
factors also. Couldn’t we make our chil- 
dren’s librarian first assistant in some 
cases rather than a professional worker 
in another department of the library? 
What of our work with schools? In the 
postwar world, and even now, decisions 
as to the border line between school and 
public library service should be made in 
the interest of the child rather than the 
selfish interest of any particular type of 
library. One librarian feels public li- 
braries should not make service to schools 
a first function unless the school pays 
for the service as too many libraries be- 
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gan this service in days gone by and now 
find that other departments and the bud- 
get suffer because of increasing school 
demands. But schools aren’t always near 
the public library and if we do not take 
our books to them we lose these children 
and the public library habit is never de- 
veloped in them. If we do send our books 
to the schools or have stations in a 
school I feel the public librarians should 
accompany the books, otherwise we per- 
form the technical and mechanical pro- 
cesses on the book but lose all contact 
with the readers of our books, which, af- 
ter all is the greatest joy in library serv- 
ice. In all phases of work with children 
let us keep in mind (1) the changing 
curriculum in the schools and the change 
in the interests of children; (2) the read- 
ing interests of the retarded child; (3) 
the possibility of opening juvenile de- 
partments in the evening and (4) work- 
ing with school administrators can pre- 
vent unnecessary duplication and give 
the child the benefit of two sources of 
reading material, the school library and 
the public library. 


THE DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Devil’s Lake Conference 
Mazomanie, April 28 

An enrollment of over 60, representing 
eleven libraries, again went to prove that, 
even with present transportation diffi- 
culties, librarians, trustees and friends 
of the library appreciate the importance 
of getting together to talk over their 
problems. 

The fine community building in which 
the library is housed provided all the 
facilities needed for a successful group 
meeting. The morning session, held in 
the library room, was presided over by 
Mrs. Porter, librarian, who introduced 
Mr. T. R. King, president of the village. 
Following his words of welcome the topic 
of the morning, Keeping children coming 
to the library, was presented by Miss 
Marjorie Davies, librarian of the Reeds- 
burg public library, and Mrs. Ina F. 
Luck, of Waupun. The business slogan, 
It pays to advertise, can be used, Miss 


Davies said, in holding children’s inter- 
est. The usual newspaper publicity is for 
the adult reader. The children use lists. 
Typed lists sent to the grades have proved 
effective. All grades are invited to come 
to the library. The little children are 
taught how to behave in the library and 
how to handle books; the older ones how 
to use the library. Miss Davies lets the 
children make suggestions for displays 
and have a part in arranging them. Pan- 
els over the book shelves are used to dis- 
play seasonal pictures. The library has 
had to reserve such popular books as Las- 
sie come home and My friend Flicka. 
Children coming to the library to see if 
their turn has come will take out some- 
thing else in the meantime. Story hours 
have proved very successful. Sometimes 
the teachers are asked to tell the stories, 
The library assistant has written words 
for a song which the children sing at the 
opening of story hours. The library is not 
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busy Saturday morning, so quiet isn’t 
necessary. 

Mrs. Luck, who followed, stressed first 
the importance of building a good book 
collection. The smaller the library the 
more careful the selection should be. She 
paid tribute to the Radio Reading Club 
on WHA as the best means of keeping 
4th and 5th graders reading good books. 
WHA books are kept on a shelf by them- 
selves. The Teachers’ Manual is checked 
for the teachers, who write the names 
of books obtainable from the library on 
the blackboard. One teacher had the pu- 
pils keep the titles in note books, with 
the gratifying result that interest kept 
up into the summer. 

Mrs. Luck referred to the success of 
their Mothers’ Shelf, an idea which she 
said they had borrowed from the Water- 
town library.* These books are not tak- 
en out by the children. They are for 
mothers to read aloud and books selected 
for this purpose must be only the best. 

Speaking of the relationship between 
the library and the schools, she referred 
to the present increase in funds available 
for book purchase by the schools. In the 
long run, she said, this will be worked 
out, but right now it leaves the library 
at a disadvantage. In the meantime there 
are steps toward cooperation which can 
be taken. The Waupun public library has 
decided to duplicate the school collection 
as little as possible. They buy no read- 
ers except for pre-school and the first 
two grades; keep in touch with the high 
school librarian so that each knows what 
the other has; and in certain classes of 
books have decided not to duplicate. The 
library has some things to offer which 
the school has not: more fiction, better 
reference collection, larger selection of 
magazines. Suggestions for cooperation 
with teachers were also offered, particu- 
larly in the matter of the falling-off in 
reading at about the 6th grade. A special 
effort is being made to interest History 
and Science teachers in the reading of 
their pupils. It shouldn’t all be left to 
the English teacher. 

In the general discussion which fol- 





* See lists in May issue of BULLETIN. 
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lowed, Mrs. Culver, of Baraboo, brought 
up the question of girls’ interest in light 
love stories. Many come from homes 
where this type of book is read; tact must 
be used in trying to lead them to better 
things. Career books were said to be of 
waning interest; the new readers coming 
up are caring less for them. Out of the 
demand for war books we should try to 
create an interest in a new world. Miss 
Johnson of the Baraboo high school li- 
brary pointed out that since books on the 
State list do not go much beyond Junior 
high, Senior high school pupils should 
still be using the public library. 


Miss Dowden, New Lisbon, told how 
taking pictures of the story hour and dis- 
playing them at the library brought in 
the parents. 


Mr. Stanley B. Helms, principal of the 
local high school, closed the morning ses- 
sion with a short and meaty talk on 
what the modern high school curriculum 
expects of the library. The modern idea, 
he said, is to educate the child to do bet- 
ter the thing he is going to do anyway. 
We cannot foresee his future, so the aim 
is to round out his personality so that he 
will be better able to meet whatever situ- 
ations arise. In reference to reading, he 
said that we are inclined to take too 
much for granted that high school pupils 
have mastered reading skills. We read for 
different purposes: to acquire facts, to 
get understanding, to add to knowledge 
already acquired. The danger of stick- 
ing too closely to text books is that text- 
book style is not a preparation for gen- 
eral reading. Pupils should be getting 
training that will make them indepen- 
dent readers; should be encouraged to 
range beyond the assignment for the day; 
should be developing a critical sense by 
having all points of view made available. 
The function of the library should be to 
enrich the curriculum. Pupils should go 
to the library freely with as few restric- 
tions as possible; teachers should use the 
library more than they do; new teachers 
should be made acquainted with the li- 
brary, and closer cooperation between 
school and public libraries should be 
maintained. 
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The Pot-Luck luncheon served in the 
large community hall was as ample and 
appetizing as in other years, members 
of the Mazomanie Woman’s Club provid 
ing coffee in addition to hot dishes. 


Musical numbers by high school pupils 
followed the luncheon. 


As the afternoon session came to or- 
der, Miss Schrage outlined briefly the 
plan of the Workshops to be held in 
June, after which the Trustees Talked it 
Over under the leadership of Mr. David 
O. Stine of Reedsburg. Mr. Stine in in- 
troducing his panel called attention to 
the statutes, which provide that a com- 
munity “may” have a library; that such 
library must be “free”; that trustees 
“must” make reports, that the Commis- 
sion “may” advise. Mr. Risley, the first 
speaker, representing the Baraboo li- 
brary, talked of the monthly board meet- 
ing, describing the order of business, the 
monthly book discussions at which such 
questions as censorship of the public’s 
reading, what constitutes a good book, 
etc., are threshed out. As a motto for Li- 
brary Boards he suggested “If you can- 
not buy all the new books try to have 
the best.” 


Mrs. Leah Gruber, Prairie du Sac, dis- 
cussing the Problems of a trustee in a 
village of 1,000, said that the first duty 
of a trustee is to be informed. The li- 
brarian should share with the board all 
statistics that she keeps, as. this is the 
only source of information the trustee 
has. The second duty is to interpret the 
library to the community; publicity is a 
field in which the Trustee can help. Small 
town newspapers are less hard hit by 
paper shortage and are generous with 
space. Board members might occasional- 
ly contribute something. Another func- 
tion of the trustee should be to interpret 
the Community to the Library, for the 
trustee gets a different slant; the li- 
brarian knows only those who come to 
the library. 

Mr. Kucher, of Wonewoce, called on to 
tell How it feels to be rich, told the story 
of the Wolfenden bequest which has giv- 
en the community its beautiful new build- 
ing and provides ample funds for books. 
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Seconding Mr. Kucher’s statements 
about the beauty of the buidling, Miss 
Eleanor Davis also paid a tribute to Mrs. 
Hanzlik, the librarian, to whom so much 
of the success of the library is due. 

Roll call by libraries closed the meet- 
ing. Librarian and trustees responded 
with the titles of books they had enjoyed, 
and Miss Reely rounded out the discus- 
sion with comments on some of the books 
named and the addition of a few others. 
The Apostle, Citizen Tom Paine, Treas- 
ury of the familiar, Forward the nation, 
Burma surgeon, George Washington Car- 
ver, Dune boy, The Great Smokies and 
the Blue Ridge, The republic, Between 
tears and laughter, are representative 
of the titles named. M. K. R. 


Second District Conference 
Columbus, May 3 


On Wednesday morning, May 3rd, 
twenty librarians, eighteen trustees and 
six other visitors from eleven communi- 
ties were welcomed to Columbus by Dr. 
M. M. Bartley, President of the Columbus 
Library Board, who spoke briefly on the 
responsibility of the Library and of its 
Trustees to the local community. Miss 
Helen Deffner, Librarian, presided and 
introduced the topic of the morning ses- 
sion: “Viewpoints on the Problems of 
the Young People of Today.” 

Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, Director of the 
Child Welfare Division of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, opened the 
discussion by saying that it is unusually 
difficult just now for children to lead a 
normal life in an abnormal world. Their 
problems are not new, there is too much 
hysteria about so-called delinquent chil- 
dren, as the majority of them are fine, 
well-behaved young people; but it is a 
wholesome thing that people are con- 
cerned. 

Family conditions have changed, chil- 
dren feel the lack of security in homes 
broken by fathers in service or away 
from home working, mothers who are em- 
ployed, or family members working on 
night shifts and sleeping in the daytime 
so that children stay on the street for 
fear of disturbing the sleepers. This hap- 
pens not only in homes at low economic 
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levels, high wages and loose spending 
disrupts home security, too. Then there 
are the high school boys and girls who 
are employed at high wages, considered 
as adults but lack adult judgment, who 
are sacrificing the education they need to 
become future leaders. The rate of tru- 
ancy is rising, boys of 15 to 17 are rest- 
less, ugly, cross, destructive of property, 
because they resent not being in service 
with their older brothers. Girls get emo- 
tional over uniforms, and there are ill 
considered war marriages, followed by 
unwanted babies, though no great in- 
crease in illegitimacy. 

What to do to mend matters? Start 
with the family, think of parental delin- 
quency rather than juvenile, and educate 
parents through church, P. T. A. and li- 
brary, developing a sense of parental re- 
sponsibility. Libraries should push books 
on marriage and child care. The schools, 
too, are not meeting the need, there 
should be changes in program to give 
much more vocational training, there 
should be a greater use of the school 
plant for the care of children of working 
mothers who are otherwise unsupervised 
for many hours of the day, and get into 
trouble. The churches need a finer, larg- 
er recreational program, and to become 
more dynamic. 

Each community should have a Youth 
Council, composed of adults and young 
people, on which the young people have 
a real voice in planning. The development 
of Youth Centers in many communities 
in the state is proceeding rapidly. She 
referred the meeting to pamphlets issued 
by the National Recreational Associa- 
tion, and by the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington; and announced that the 
Wisconsin A. A. U. W. is engaged in 
compiling a list of Youth Centers in Wis- 
consin, with information about them. 

The Rev. H. W. F. Pallett of Water- 
town then spoke on “The Parent-Teacher 
Association views Youth’s Problems,” em- 
phasizing the right relationship between 
parent and child, and calling attention 
to the tendency to blame the other fellow 
for whatever goes wrong, nation blames 
nation, youth blames age and vice versa. 
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Social and recreational plans will not be 
a solvent for the whole difficulty, all the 
adult world is responsible for being ex- 
amples to the children, and for building 
up moral stamina through the home and 
the church. In all dealings with children, 
courtesy to them breeds courtesy, and the 
gap between the generations can be 
bridged with friendliness. 

The viewpoint of the church was pre- 
sented by the Rev. S. S. Tarrant of 
Columbus, who told of the effort of the 
church to develop the soul and spirit of 
the child from the time of its baptism 
to adulthood through Sunday school and 
young people’s societies. He presented 
statistics showing the decline in the num- 
ber of adults willing to teach and par- 
ents sending (or bringing, which is bet- 
ter) their children to Sunday school, and 
saying that youth is the insurance of the 
future of the church and the most vital 
part of the church program, laid the re- 
sponsibility for action upon the parents. 

The subject was then thrown open for 
discussion, but twelve o’clock came all 
too soon, and there was little opportunity 
for application of what had been said to 
the library. Mrs. Luck of Waupun point- 
ed out that parents and teachers will co- 
operate with the librarians in using books 
to prevent problems, in exposing children 
to nothing but the best in literature, say- 
ing “I believe that the best contribution 
that the children’s librarian can make to 
the solution of the youth problem is to 
see to it that our children are given in 
one way or another so much of the best 
in children’s literature that it will have 
helped them to develop those attributes 
of character, those appreciations of fine 
and beautiful things. that sense of values 
which will lead them to a rich, fine, use- 
ful and satisfying adult life. If we can 
be successful in this program, we will 
have done a great deal toward solving 
the problems of our youth.” 


After a delightful luncheon, served 
by the ladies of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Mayor H. L. Zeidler expressed his pleas- 
ure in having the conference at Colum- 
bus, and a group of children of the Zion 
School, led by O. H. Ihlenfeldt, their 
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Director, who is a member of the Colum- 
bus Library Board, sang several beauti- 
ful and familiar hymns. 

The afternoon roll-call “Some things 
I’ve done in my library in the last two 
years” showed that most of the libraries 
had been weeding their collections, dis- 
posing of old magazines, and generally 
putting the house in order. Surveys of 
duplication with school collections are 
bringing cooperation and work with 
schools, talks on war books are bringing 
demands for them. Rio has had to put 
much attention and most of its money 
into a new furnace, now finally accomp- 
lished. Mayville celebrated a fortieth an- 
niversary with a history in the local 
paper. Watertown is planning on a 
branch or station. 

Mr. Lester spoke of the Library Work- 
shops to be held at Green Lake and at 
Long Lake in June, and answered ques- 
tions about them. Miss Reely discussed 
a list of books on race relations and oth- 
er social problems, illustrating, in the 
first group, a quotation from Alain 
Locke: “It seems to me, as I study it, 
that the psychology of prejudice—that 
the habit of social group discrimination 
—is a very infectious and vicious thing 
which, if allowed to grow, spreads from 
one group to another.” The books recom- 
mended dealt especially with this pre- 
judice in America, racial and religious, 
and would be helpful in fighting it. The 
second group dealt with young people, 
with Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s “Our 
young folks” especially recommended; 
and the third with agriculture and the 
problems of itinerant labor and the farm. 

At the business meeting, a Committee 
consisting of Miss Deffner of Columbus, 
Mrs. Collins of Rio and Mrs. Luck of 
Waupun was chosen to plan for the next 
meeting, to find a meeting place and 
plan the program.—J. T. S. 


Fox River Valley 
Neenah, May 10 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Fox River Valley Library Association 
since its reorganization, was held at 
Neenah on Wednesday, May the tenth. 
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Registration took place at the Public Li- 
brary during which time coffee and 
doughnuts were served. The registrations 
included sixty-six librarians, trustees, 
and members of the Library Commission. 


Mr. Korotev of the Neenah Library 
Board extended a hearty welcome to the 
guests. “The relations of the libraries 
with industries’ was the subject of the 
address given by Mr. W. H. Swanson of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation. By mak- 
ing available all technological and voca- 
tional information of the specific indus- 
try in a community, libraries can give 
direct aid to industry. Mr. Swanson 
pointed out that without the tremendous 
job which American industry has done 
in this war, the United Nations could 
not hope to win the victory no matter 
how brave its men nor how large its 
army. Libraries, unlike industries, miss 
the value of advertising. A persistent, 
alert advertising program is badly need- 
ed, stated Mr. Swanson. ‘‘How to do it, 
is your problem,” he said, “But there is 
need for the development of a more 
alert attitude towards what the reading 
public may obtain from libraries.” 

In the absence of Miss Barkman, the 
report of the Steering Committee was 
given by Miss Huhn of Oshkosh. This 
was followed by a brief report on the 
summer Workshops by Miss Schrage of 
Madison. 

The meeting adjourned and a lunch- 
eon was served at the First Methodist 
Church. Dr. Elmer S. Freeman, Pastor 
of the First Congregational Church at 
Menasha, spoke on Hawaii as part of the 
luncheon program. He stated that what 
the world needs most of all today are 
sanatoria for the cure of the disease of 
race prejudice. Dr. Freeman said that 
if the civilized world is to survive, our 
attitude toward the colored races of the 
world must be altered. The loyalty of the 
Japanese American in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is unquestionable, said Dr. Free- 
man. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Mauree 
Applegate, grade school supervisor of 
Neenah, Mrs. Ina F. Luck of Waupun, 
Mrs. Orrilla Thompson of Ripon con- 
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ducted a panel discussion on children’s 
books, with Miss Mary Malnar of Apple- 
ton acting as chairman. Miss Applegate 
told the audience that libraries can es- 
tablish a bridgehead between the library 
and the school teachers by taking the 
library to the children if they cannot 
come to it, ordering books which follow 
the social studies and science courses 
used at school, gathering picture collec- 
tions and lending them to teachers, and 
making the library a pleasant place for 
children to come to. By the same token, 
teachers can teach how to use and re- 
spect a library by insisting on correct 
library procedure in the library corners 
of their rooms. Miss Applegate stated 
that when the librarian’s books, and the 
teacher’s children get so mixed that one 
can’t tell when one begins and the other 
leaves off, then we can say that we have 
moved the world. 

Mrs. Luck and Mrs. Thompson gave 
some examples of how children’s inter- 
est in libraries and in reading good 
books was fostered in their libraries. 
Mrs. Luck emphasized the need for ex- 
posing children to good books only, from 
babyhood on, the necessity for reading 
to children, saying that no teacher, no 
parent, no librarian should spend one 
single tiny minute in reading anything 
but the best books. 

A short business meeting followed. 
The reading of the minutes was dis- 
_pensed with. It was moved that the Pub- 
lic Relations Steering Committee be con- 
tinued as in previous years. The nom- 
inating committee appointed Miss Doris 
Call, Manitowoc, president of the Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Theodora L. Haman, 
Two Rivers, as secretary. 

Miss Call invited the Association to 
meet in Manitowoc in 1945. The invita- 
tion was accepted and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Marie Kokke, Secretary, 1944 


Rock River Valley 
Oregon, May 12 


Thirty three librarians and trustees 
attended the meeting of the Rock River 
Valley district in Oregon Friday, May 
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12. A registration and social hour in the 
library, with the librarian Miss Hazel 
Russell and the ladies of her board act- 
ing as hostesses, preceded the morning 
session which convened at 10:30 in the 
assembly room. Mrs. Nellie W. Kohli of 
Monroe presided and opened the session 
with roll call at which librarians and 
trustees mentioned varied activities of 
the twelve library they represented: 


BELLEVILLE has abolished non-resident 
fees and board members have invited 
rural people to use the library through 
newspapers articles, letters and visits to 
schools. 
BELOIT has received additional appropria- 
tion for 1000 books and the salary of a 
children’s librarian, 
BRODHEAD has developed its collection of 
atlases and maps to meet demands by a 
map-minded public. 
DELAVAN reports doubled reading of bi- 
ography after these books were removed 
to a newly decorated alcove. 
EDGERTON’s cooperation with schools con- 
tinues in a summer reading program 
which is being planned by the children 
and their teachers. 
EVANSVILLE is building up a book collec- 
tion for shop workers and has just con- 
cluded a successful campaign for Town- 
ship support. 
Fort ATKINSON invites rural teachers 
to bring their pupils to the children’s 
room. 
JANESVILLE reports increased hospital 
service and a weekly radio broadcast. 
MONROE reports more reference questions 
by a larger number of people. 
NEW GLARUS was represented by two 
trustees. 
OREGON remains open one noon a week 
for bus children. 
STOUGHTON made the redecoration of the 
children’s room the occasion for a party 
at which 400 children, in groups, were 
entertained by stories and a puppet play. 
The topic of the morning: “How can 
the library meet the needs of the chang- 
ing community” was led by Miss Mae E. 
Hitchcock of Edgerton who introduced 
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the subject with a challenge to librarians 
during which she said in part, “Now is 
the time for the library to start if it ex- 
pects to meet the needs after the war. 
We can’t just have more of what we 
have now. Returning men will not be 
satisfied with what we now have on sci- 
ence, history and travel. They will want 
up-to-date material about the places they 
have seen and will need new technical 
books for new work. Outdated books are 
dangerous. We must courageously dis- 
card. We must know what to get and 
let the community know we have it. 
We don’t advertise as industry does; 
we’re either too modest or too lazy. Un- 
less we change library methods, there 
will be little effective work left for li- 
braries to do. Even now the general pub- 
lic is not using the library as much as 
formerly. We must ask ourselves: What 
new demands will adults and children 
make? What shall I discard? How can I 
bring more users into the library? How 
can I interest rural people?” In closing, 
she urged librarians to visit schools and 
observe new methods of teaching. 


Mrs. Agnes B. Miller of Delavan fol- 
lowed with suggestions for meeting new 
needs and again emphasized the need of 
starting at once to see that libraries 
are being used. To do this, books must 
be provided to help people make individ- 
ual adjustments, enlarge their technical 
knowledge, and give vocational informa- 
tion for servicemen returning to civilian 
life. She also stressed the need of train- 
ing juvenile readers who will become the 
future reading public. 


Mrs. William Sumner of Stoughton 
spoke briefly of the relation between the 
librarian and her public, through making 
the library the friendliest possible place, 
thinking always of the needs of the read- 
ers and talking about books and inter- 
preting them to the individual. 


Miss Frances Clark of Beloit read a 
paper on “Children in the changing com- 
munity,” which is printed on p. 94 of 
this issue. 


Luncheon was served by the Ladies 
Guild of the Presbyterian Church. 
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Mr. Lester opened the afternoon ses- 
sion with information about the two 
summer workshops, outlining the gen- 
eral plan and answering questions with 
reference to transportation and other 
practical matters. As the first topic of 
the afternoon, Miss Anita A. Robertson, 
children’s librarian at Janesville, talked 
on Books Children Like, emphasizing 
particularly the stories which are peren- 
nially popular at the story hour. Miss 
Robertson’s experience with children has 
been in two quite different localities: 
South Omaha, an industrial center, with 
many children of foreign parentage, and 
Janesville, a city of comfortable middle- 
class homes. The stories found to be 
equally popular in both cities must have, 
she thinks, some fundamental quality. 


Among these she mentioned Oscar 
Wilde’s The selfish giant, The five Chin- 
ese brothers and The 500 hats of Bar- 
tholomew Cubbins. Books of collected 
stories which she recommended are: The 
golden wedge (South American folk 
tales), by Lovelace; With Cap and bells, 
by Davis; A time to laugh, and There 
was a horse, by Fenner; and Favorite 
stories old and new, by Gruenberg. As a 
good source for the older stories, Walter 
De La Mare’s Told Again was recom- 
mended, and the List of stories to tell, 
issued by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
was recommended as a bibliography. 


In the discussion which followed, led 
by Eleanor Davis, such topics as Biog- 
raphies for younger readers, Books for 
boys of about 4th to 5th grades, and 
Animal stories were brought up. In an- 
swering a question about the value of 
the Burgess animal books, Miss Davis 
showed how they can be used as a basis 
from which to lead up to the more real- 
istic treatments. Some of those present 
had tried out the “animated” books with 
the younger children, but in general it 
was concluded that these belong in the 
home rather than the library. 


Recent adult books were presented by 
Miss Reely, who called attention to some 
present trends in publishing, such as the 
decline in the number of war books, the 
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many new authors appearing on pub- 
lishers lists, and the emphasis on race 
problems. The recently announced Pulit- 
zer awards were commented on; also 
the Newbery and Caldecott awards. In 
conclusion two books of special distinc- 
tion were named: Anne Lindebergh’s 
The steep ascent, and Bequest of wings, 
by Annis Duff; and two books of Wiscon- 
sin interest: McCarthy of Wisconsin, by 
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E. A. Fitzpatrick, and Old world Wis- 
consin, by Fred L. Holmes. 

At the business meeting, presided over 
by Mrs. Kohli, the following committee 
was appointed to arrange a 1945 meet- 
ing: Mrs. William Sumner, Stoughton, 
chairman; Miss Anna J. Stevens, Evans- 
ville; and Miss Myr] Poland, Janesville. 

E. D. 
M. K. R. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


County Extension 


Cedar Grove. The community library 
opened for service Saturday, May 20, in 
a newly shelved and decorated room of 
the Citizen’s State Bank building, with 
Mrs. William Theune as librarian. 120 
persons registered the first day and bor- 
rowed many of the 900 volumes. The 
formal opening had taken place the pre- 
ceding two days when members of the 
Cedar Grove Book Club, originators of 
the project, were hostesses to 249 per- 
sons. In March the Book Club members, 
wishing to establish free library service. 
asked assistance in organizing from Miss 
Marie W. Barkman. librarian of the 
Mead Public Library of Sheboygan. This 
resulted in a contract with the Mead Li- 
brary, which will lend its technical and 
professional services and purchase books 
recommended by the Cedar Grove board. 
The librarian will be instructed by a 
member of the Mead Library staff. The 
opening of the Cedar Grove library is 
thus the first action toward centralized 
county service in Sheboygan County. 


Merrill. ‘At its March meeting, the 
County Board of Lincoln County voted 
to give $500 to the Tomahawk Library 
and $1500 to the T. B. Scott Free Li- 
brary of Merrill for library service to 
all residents of Lincoln County. At the 
next meeting of the county board, con- 
tracts were signed. The money is paid to 
each library in quarterly installments. 
The result,” writes Mrs. Nathalie H. 


Scribner, librarian of the Merrill library, 
“has been very gratifying for we have 
had, to date (June) 356 new borrowers 
and requests for stations.” 


Appointments and Resignations 


Beloit. Betty Henke, a graduate of 
Western Reserve Library School and 
now on the staff of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed children’s 
librarian and will come to Beloit Aug- 
ust 1. 


Chippewa Falls. Betty May Fuller, Uni- 
versity of Minn. Library School 1944, 
has been appointed assistant and will 
begin work July 15. 


Galesville. ‘Miss Ella D. Kneeland, for 
27 years librarian of the Galesville Pub- 
lic Library, has tendered her resignation 
because of ill health. In her letter of 
resignation of May 24 she wrote: ‘Look- 
ing back over those years which repre- 
sent many hours of work and responsibil- 
ity, I recall them only with pleasure. 
Especially pleasant are the memories of 
time spent with the boys and girls, many 
of whom are now men and women, try- 
ing to guide them in their choice of 
books so that reading might grow to be 
a pleasure and help them in their lives.’ 
The library board accepted Miss Knee- 
land’s resignation with regret. Mrs. Fred 
Huss, who has been in immediate charge 
of the library several months, has been 
appointed to the position. Under Miss 
Kneeland’s administration the Galesville 
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library rose to high standing. She made 
her position something more than a mere 
job. Her very soul was put into it and 
the service rendered went far beyond 
the actual requirements. Particularly 
did she endeavor to interest young peo- 
ple. She never let an opportunity slip to 
keep the library in the fore.”—Galesville 
Republican. An editorial in the same pa- 
per concludes: “The Galesville commu- 
nity will miss the librarian who served 
so long. ... Her public will be unanim- 
ous in the verdict that she served, and 
served well.’ 


Loyal. Evelyn Schwieso has been ap- 
pointed librarian, succeeding Mrs. Edna 
H. Gwin. 


Madison. Truax Field. “ ‘Librarian to 
the Army of the United States’ will be 
the title assigned to Mrs. Elaine C. Davie, 
Truax Field librarian, when she leaves 
here to take over direction of the vast 
new reading service set up in New York 
for the country’s fighting men. Serving 
under Lieut. Col. Ray L. Trautman, chief 


of the library section of the army’s spe- 
cial services division, Mrs. Davie will 
select the titles for the millions of books 
now being delivered to all posts, shipped 
and flown to combat areas and fighting 


fronts. Over fifteen million of these 
books, which include classics, current 
best sellers, biography, science, poetry 
and history, have been shipped and the 
army plans to add 30 new titles, in edi- 
tions of 100,000 each, to the list each 
month.” 


Madison. State Historical Society Li- 
brary. Mary S. Foster, head of the 
reference department, and Iva A. Welsh, 
head of the catalog department, retired 
in June. A dinner was given by the soci- 
ety in their honor and that of Charles 
E. Brown, Curator of the State Histori- 
cal Society Museum who also retired at 
the same time. 


Marinette. Mrs. Lois Nelson has been 
acting children’s librarian since the resig- 
nation of Rita Darin. 


Merrill. Mrs. Edna Kraft was appoint- 
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ed children’s librarian upon the resigna- 
tion of Violet Behrens. 


Neillsville. Marian Carl, a recent grad- 
uate of Stevens Point Teacher’s College, 
has been appointed children’s librarian. 


Oshkosh. Esther Weed has resigned as 
cataloger after more than 36 years of 
service. 

Mary Jane Welbasky, now children’s 
librarian at Ladysmith, has been appoint- 
ed children’s librarian to succeed Mar- 
jorie F. Warner. 


Reedsburg. Mrs. Orie E. Ramsey has 
resigned as a member of the library 
board after nearly 45 years of service. 
Mr. Hubert Thies, principal of the Sauk 
County Normal, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 


West Allis. Wilma Knope, Wisconsin 
L. S. ’48, for the past year librarian of 
the Central High School, Sheboygan, has 
been appointed branch librarian of the 
West End Branch. 

Edna Rose, a graduate of the Univ. 
of Minn. and College of St. Catherine’s 
L. S., formerly on the library staffs of 
Marquette Univ. and Catholic University 
of Washington, D. C., has been appoint- 
ed children’s librarian. 


Wisconsin Librarians in Print 


“Story hour becomes an asset” by 
Mrs. Edna H. Gwin, recently librarian 
at Loyal, in Wilson Library Bulletin 
May, 1944, gives ideas for varied story 
hour programs, including simple drama- 
tizations by the children. ‘‘Children give 
you ideas” she writes. 

“Smart reader: the soldier” by Mrs. 
Elaine C. Davie, recently librarian at Tru- 
ax Field, Madison, in Library Journal, 
Feb. 15. 

“A distinguished friend’? by Helen 
Benkert, Ladysmith, Library Journal 
May 1. 

And two books by Wisconsin librar- 
ians, reviewed in this issue: “Pictorial 
library primer” by Mrs. Winifred L. 
Davis, Madison; and ‘Subject matter of 
philately” by Phebe Booth, Superior. 
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Gifts to Libraries 


Clintonville. The Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co. purchased $1000 worth of tech- 
nical books and presented them to the 
Public Library. 


Fort Atkinson. Irene E. Varney, librar- 
ian, reports: “We received from Mrs. 
C. E. Worcester of Chicago a gift of 
$25,000 to be used for building when 
the opportune time comes.” 


Oconto. ‘Directors of the Oconto Com- 
pany donated $5,000 to the Farnsworth 
Public Library in memory of its founder 
George Farnsworth. This amount was 
given with the stipulation that it be used 
for making changes, alterations or addi- 
tions.” 


Weyauwega. “Dr. J. F. Corbett, Mil- 
waukee, formerly a resident of Weyau- 
wega, has presented a gift of $500 to 
the Weyauwega Public Library. Being 
much interested in the education and 
guidance of youth, he favors good books 
on biography.” 


Wonewoc. “The Wonewoc Public Li- 
brary has received a gift of $10,000 
from a public-spirited local citizen who 
prefers to remain anonymous. The gift 
was in the form of a check for the full 
amount, and was presented to J. A. 
Kucher, president of the library board. 
This generous gift, in addition to the 


trust fund bequeathed by C. E. Wolfen- 


den, will mean that Wonewoc will have, 
for a nominal appropriation by the vil- 
lage, a library that is equal to the best 
in the large cities. With the financial help 
that has been given to the library, Wone- 
woc may indeed have the ideal library.” 


Memorial Shelves 


Readers Digest, June 1944 issue, sug- 
gests a new idea: the gift of books to 
public libraries as memorials. That this 
new idea is not new to Wisconsin li- 
brarians is indicated by items recently 
received from five of them: 


Black River Falls. Mrs. Frances R. Per- 
ry, librarian, reports that in 1943 books 
given as memorials equaled in number 
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those purchased. “Miss Annie Wylie, 
former librarian, began the project thir- 
teen years ago. Since then over four 
hundred books have been given besides 
a set of World Book. The custom has 
spread through the community and out 
into rural districts, with an increase of 
interest in the collection and in the li- 
brary itself. Most books are given after 
consultation with the librarian who sug- 
gests books which reflect in some way 
the interests of the individual memorial- 
ized.” “Dune boy’”’ was given in memory 
of a game warden because it reflects his 
love of wild life; ‘“‘Brushland Bill’? in 
memory of a lumberjack; “They sent 
me to Iceland’”’ for a woman whose sons 
are stationed there; “Wings at my win- 
dow” for a woman whose life paralleled 
that of the author; ‘“‘Rise to follow” for 
a woman who educated three nieces to 
be musicians. “This collection has re- 
sulted in a greater personal interest in 
the library by persons who had not pre- 
viously been regular patrons, and the 
extension of the interest to outlying 
communities which we hope may form 
starter groups in the demand for county 
library service.” Mrs. Perry has written 
a detailed account of her methods of 
handling her memorial collection which 
is on file in the Commission offices and 
will be sent any librarian on request, 
but cannot be printed in full because of 
lack of space. 


Fox Lake. Miss Mary E. Collins, li- 
brarian, reports additions in memory of 
a young aviator, a gifted musician, re- 
cently killed in action. 


Markesan. “A shelf of books on music 
has been presented to the Markesan Pub- 
lic Library in remembrance of Wilma 
Dillie.” 

Milwaukee. Library Journal, Jan. 15, 
quotes a Milwaukee Journal article: “A 
memorial collection of books in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library has been estab- 
lished by Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Rasche for 
their son William Rasche jr. who was 
killed when his ship was torpedoed in the 
Mediterranean last August. The parents 
write, ‘This book collection we desire to 
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be made up of books in the field of our 
son’s interest, namely the social sci- 
ences,’ ” 


Two Rivers. ‘42 volumes on various 
phases of the theater now comprise the 
collection of memorial books on the thea- 
ter honoring the late librarian Mrs. Ber- 
nice Hocking Knight. These constitute 
an especially fitting tribute to the late 
Mrs. Knight, librarian here from 1924 
until her death in November 1941. This 
memorial collection offers full coverage 
of various aspects of the theater and 
things theatrical.” 


A second memorial shelf comprising 
80 books of travel honoring the memory 
of Mrs. Ben Nilles, a former library 
board member, was opened to the public 
on March 17. A feature article in the 
Two Rivers Reporter states: ‘Mrs. Nil- 
les’ keen enjoyment of other places and 
their treasures, her love of Ireland the 
home of her ancestors, and her generous 
sharing of her pleasures with her friends 
inspired the idea of a Memorial Shelf.” 


Reading Trends Shown in 1943 Reports 


Libraries in Wisconsin as elsewhere 
in the country have reported decreased 
reading in 1943. This decrease has been 
largely in the field of the light novel, 
while many libraries report compensat- 
ing gains in other fields. The following 
excerpts from annual reports are typical: 


“The reading which has lost its pop- 
ularity is the light novel and non-fiction 
read purely for amusement,” writes Lu- 
cile May, Superior librarian, ‘‘The people 
who read to fill time no longer have free 
time to fill, but the natural born readers 
are still reading as they always did, 
though they may be forced to read less 
through lack of free time. Useful arts 
led non-fiction reading; this class in- 
cludes shipbulding, radio, aviation, en- 
gineering, cooking, gardening, nursing 
and medical books. Literature, including 
literary criticism, plays, poetry, essays, 
foreign translations and humor, was 
second in non-fiction circulation.” 
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Marion Addis reports that in Sturgeon 
Bay “With less time to spend with books, 
much less trivial fiction is being read 
and readers are showing a greater inter- 
est in national and world affairs. The 
reading of travel books has also in- 
creased as local boys reach the far cor- 
ners of the globe. The local shipbuilding 
company started its own technical li- 
brary, but in spite of this the circulation 
of books from this section is more than 
last year. However, that part of the li- 
brary which is showing the largest 
growth is the children’s department.” 

Increased use of children’s books is 
rather generally reported and a number 
of libraries, particularly those co-oper- 
ating closely with schools, report a chil- 
dren’s circulation larger than that to 
adults. Among these libraries are Apple- 
ton, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Janesville, 
Kenosha, Reedsburg, Racine and Wau- 
pun. 

Racine reports “for the first time, a 
children’s circulation larger than that to 
adults.” It also reports increased county 
circulation although four stations have 
closed, and the largest hospital circula- 
tion in the history of this service. 


Other Notes from 1943 Reports 


Clintonville. The young people’s de- 
partment moved to the large basement 
room, formerly a club room. 


Hartland. Mrs. Emily Hansen, librar- 
ian, reports that the library has moved 
to a larger and lighter room, where ad- 
ditional shelving has been added. 


La Crosse. All staff members of the 
public library received a 15% increase 
Jan. 1943 and $10 bonus for the dura- 
tion Jan. 1944. 


Mayville reports increase of appropria- 
tion from $1900 to $2600. 


Milwaukee. All employees received a 
$30.64 per month cost-of-living salary 
increment August 1 and prior to that a 
graduated cost of living increment rang- 
ing from $5.00 to $20.00 a month. 
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NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Library Science 


Davis, Winifred Lemon. Pictorial library 
primer. 1944. 36p. illus. Library Re- 
search Service, Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison, Wis., $1. 025 


A simple presentation of library procedures in 
which every step is illustrated, with text and 
corresponding pictures on facing pages. The 
steps follow one another in logical order: Books 
are opened, collated, given mark of ownership ; 
Books are accessioned; Books are classified ; 
Shelf list and catalog cards are made, etc, In 
size 8 x 11 inches, with flexible cloth binding 
which permits the pages to open and lie flat. 
Type is large and clear; pictures and forms are 
clearly outlined in pen-and-ink. For the librar- 
jan with little or no training should prove a 
most helpful guide. 


Religion 


Sangster, Margaret E. The Bible quiz 
book. 1944. 258p. Lothrop, $1.50. 220 


Bible quizzes were a favorite pastime in the 
early days of our republic. Abigail Adams intro- 
duced them into the White House; Dolly Madi- 
son popularized them there. Louisa May Alcott 
referred to them in Little Women. In this day 
of Quiz programs they might well be revived. 
The author provides well over 100 such tests 
of Bible knowledge. Sunday school teachers and 
church group leaders may be glad to know of 
the book. 


Social Science 


Adams, James Truslow. Frontiers of 
American culture; a study of adult 
education in a democracy. 1944. 364p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 3874 


In the first half of this book, the author 
traverses ground made familiar in his other 
works on America to show how adult education 
has always played an essential part in Amer- 
ican life. Succesive waves of newcomers to this 
continent were forced to learn from experience ; 
each new frontier imposed new necessities for 
learning. With the closing of the frontier and 
the narrowing of personal opportunity the urge 
to education found expression in culture clubs, 
chautauquas and the like. The latter part of 
the book is a survey of the various organized 
programs which now come under the head of 
adult education. In general, is a summary rath- 
er than an original contribution. 


See Booklist 45 :351 Je. 15 '44, 


Aydelotte, Frank. Breaking the academ- 
ic lockstep. 1944. 183p. Harper, $2.50. 
878 


A report on what is being done in American 
colleges in the way of providing honors courses 
for students of superior ability. The author, 
who established such a course while President 
of Swarthmore, is now director of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Swarthmore. 


See Booklist 40 :262 Ap. 1 ’44. 


Booth, Phebe B., comp. Subject matter 
of philately; a check list of stamp de- 
sign. 1944. 86p. Gossip Printery, Hol- 
ton, Kansas, pa. $1. 383 


Miss Booth, of the staff of the Superior Pub- 
lic Library, has prepared a work which should 
be of interest to all stamp collectors. In alpha- 
betical order it provides a guide to the subject 
matter of postage stamps the world over: Agri- 
culture with 19 entries; Airplanes with 87; 
and so on with such entries as Anchors, Angels, 
Aqueducts, Architecture and Athletics. The 
work is based on Scott’s Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalog and has been brought up to date 
through the 1944 edition. 


Crump, Irving. Our Marines. 1944, 236p. 
illus. Dutton, $2. 359 


Chiefly a history of the Marines in action, 
with something of requirements and training, 
by an author of similar books on Our police, 
Our airmen, and others. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. International 
police force. (Handbook series) 1944. 
2583p. Wilson, $1.25. 841 


Follows the usual form of this series with 
General, Affirmative and Negative discussion, 
keeping the needs of both debaters and general 
readers in mind. 


Johnston, Eric. America unlimited. 1944. 
254p. Doubleday, $2.50. 338.91 


A tempered and intelligent presentation of the 
case for what is known as free enterprize, by 
the president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, who himself came up the American 
way. Recognizes three types of capitalism, the 
first Bureaucratic, the second Monopolistic, and 
the third, which the author champions and 
which he calls a People’s capitalism. Easy read- 
ing and well worth pushing as an expression of 
a point of view widely held but not often so 
clearly stated. 


See Booklist 40 :296 My. 1 ’44. 
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Kohn, Hans. The idea of nationalism. 
1944, 7385p. Macmillan, $7.50. 320.1 


This volume, to be followed by a second en- 
titled The age of nationalism covers the period 
from early times to the French revolution, deal- 
ing with the origin and backgrounds of the 
nationalism which took form toward the close 
of the 18th century. A well-made book with good 
paper and type; for larger libraries. 


See Booklist 40 :312 My. 15 ’44. 


Wynner, Edith and Lloyd, Georgia. 
Searchlight on peace plans. 1944. 
5382p. Dutton, $5. 341 


In outline form presents some 150 of the 
plans that have been proposed for the main- 
tenance of peace, beginning with the 14th cen- 
tury and coming down to the modern proposals 
of Ely Culbertson and others. These are supple- 
mented by the “Practical attempts’’ which rep- 
resent evolutionary stages toward a governed 
world. Has reference value and will interest 
discussion groups. 


See Booklist 40 :352 Je. 15 '44. 
Science and Useful Arts 


Gamow, George. Mr. Tompkins explores 
the atom. 1944. 97p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2. 541.2 


A sequel to the author’s Mr. Tompkins in 
wonderland (1940) attempting to explain in the 
same simplified and dramatized form the struc- 
ture of the atom and the laws which govern 
atomic action. 


See Booklist 40 :313 My. 15 °44. 


Hogner, Dorothy Childs. Our American 
horse. 1944. 114p. illus. Nelson, $2.50. 
636.1 


The Spaniards introduced the horse into 
America, but long eons before, back in the early 
Eocene, the little ancestor of the horse had 
roamed the North American continent. Why 
his line died out here after spreading elsewhere 
is one of the unsolved mysteries of prehistoric 
time. This and other interesting facts are 
brought out in the early chapters of this book, 
which continues with the place and importance 
of the horse in American life, the development 
of special breeds, etc. The illustrations are by 
Nils Hogner. 


Westport, Conn. Women’s Club. The 
Connecticut cook book. 1944. 261p. 
illus. Harper, $2.50. 641 


Names of famous people who make Connecti- 
cut their home add interest to this collection of 
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recipes. Reproduced in offset from the typed 
script. An extra cook book for libraries where 
they are especially popular. 


Fine Arts 


Barnett, David. Living with music. 1944. 
62p. Stewart. $1.50. 780.7 


An essay on the place of music in education. 
The author, who turned aside (although not 
entirely) from a promising career as a concert 
pianist and composer to become a teacher, feels 
that music should have a place in the school 
curriculum on the same basis as other subjects. 
He beleves that all children are musical and 
that with the right training could learn not 
only to read and play music but to express 
themselves in musical forms. Examples of such 
compositions from his pupils are reproduced. 


Biegeleisen, J. I. Careers in commercial 
art. 1944, 276p. Dutton, $2.75. 740 


“Commercial art is bigger than you think. 
It might better be called Commercial Arts, for 
it includes ever so many skills and talents.” 
To describe these diverse requirements for the 
benefit of young people seeking a vocational out- 
let in the field is the purpose of the book, which 
covers lettering, show card writing, sign paint- 
ing, typography, cartooning, illustrating, as 
well as the world of fashion, and industrial 
design. 

See Booklist 40:299 My. 1 ’44. 


Corwin, Norman. More by Corwin. 1944. 
412p. Holt, $3. 792 or 621.384 


If radio plays are at all popular for reading 
these will be found to be among the best of 
their kind. Several deal with the war; all but 
two were written for and produced over CBS. 


See Booklist 40 :265 Ap. 1 44. 


Eownes, Edward. Adventures in sym- 
phonic music. 1944. 323p. Farrar, 
$2.50. 785 


The short chapters covering some 200 musical 
selections would be of most value if used in 
connection with records. All of the compositions 
discussed are available in record form and the 
arrangement into small groups on related sub- 
jects—such as Music and the dance, Nature in 
music, Music and legend—each taking about an 
hcur to play, make the book a very useful one 
to those arranging programs. Very simply pre- 
sezted; suitable for either young people or 
adults, 


Literature 


Gregory, Horace. The shield of Achilles. 
1944, 211p. Harcourt, $2.50. 821.04 
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Scholarly essays on literary figures most of 
whom would be classed as “minor.” Typical 
subjects are On Samuel Johnson in the 20th 
century; On Walter Savage Landor and the 
elegiac tradition in English poetry; On George 
Moore and regionalism in realistic fiction. 
Brings a fresh point of view to the discussion 
and will be enjoyed by readers of literary tastes 
in larger libraries. 


Jones, Howard Mumford. Ideas in Amer- 
ica. 1944. 3804p. Harvard, $3. 810.4 


Essays on the interplay of American life and 
literature, with particular emphasis on the im- 
portance of the recognition of American litera- 
ture as something more than an appendix to 
British literature. Several of the essays were 
read as papers before learned societies or de- 
livered as addresses on special occasions, Many 
are of interest primarily to scholars ; others like 
“The American scholar once more,’ and the last 
entitled “Tribalism’” are well worth a wider 
reading. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila and Stern, G. B. 
Speaking of Jane Austen. 1944. 
286p. Harper, $2.75. 823 


Here is a choice book for lovers of Jane Aus- 
ten. In alternate chapters the two English writ- 
ers, who are devoted Janeites, discuss phases of 
the novels. their characters, and the social scene 
which forms their setting. Not an “introduc- 
tion,” for the authors take it for granted that 
characters and situations are well known and 
proceed “to gossip about the people in the nov- 
els as we should gossip about the people in our 
lives.” Perhaps most enjoyable if taken a chap- 
ter or two at a time. 


See Booklist 40 :353 Je. 15 ’44. 


McDowell, Tremaine, ed. America in lit- 
erature. 1944. 540p. Crofts, $2. 
810.8 or 820.8 


A book of selections which the editor refers 
to as “transcripts from American life, set down 
during a century and a half by American auth- 
ors.” Covers both prose and poetry, fiction and 
non-fiction, with at least two full-length selec- 
tions, both of them plays. Contents and ar- 
rangement are admirable, Typography is good, 
but the paper is a war-time product. 


Mayorga, Margaret, comp. Plays of de- 
mocracy. 1944. 310p. Dodd, $2.50. 
812.8 or 822.8 


A collection of one-act plays chosen to show 
“various points of view of our democratic life.” 
Some, from the copyright dates, may have been 
written for this book; others are of earlier date 
and have been published elsewhere. Chosen with 
high school players in mind but might be pro- 
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duced by any amateur group. Some, but not all, 
call for a royalty. 


See Booklist 40 :265 Ap. 1 '44. 


Therese, Sister M. Give Joan a sword. 
1944. 98p. Macmillan, $1.50. 
811 or 821 


These new poems by Sister M. Therese of St. 
Mary’s convent, Milwaukee, were inspired by 
travels in Europe in 1939. Deeply religious in 
tone, with the shadow of the war reflected in 
the first group, which gives the book its title. 
An earlier volume Now there is beauty, was 
listed in the BULLETIN, Ap. ’40. 


White, James R. Three way plays. 1944. 
165p. Harper, $1.75. 811 or 822 


Somewhat on the farcical order, these six 
plays may be used either as stage productions, 
or as real or make-believe broadcasts, or may 
be read aloud for dramatic practice or just for 
fun. Carry no royalty and could be recommended 
to groups looking for something novel. 


Biography 


Fairfax, Beatrice, pseud. (Marie Man- 
ning) Ladies now and then. 1944, 
254p. Dutton, $2.75. 921 


In a book of lively personal reminiscence, 
Miss Manning not only tells of the origin of 
the famous Beatrice Fairfax pseudonym and 
column but gives a most entertaining account 
of the experiences of a lady journalist in the 
gay nineties and early 1900’s. Nowadays Miss 
Manning covers Mrs. Roosevelt’s press confer- 
ences and, in the closing chapters, there is a 
contrasting picture of women’s activities today. 


Kraus, Rene. Old Master; the life of Jan 
Christian Smuts. Dutton, $3.50. 921 


With Smuts much in the public eye at pre- 
sent, this biography may be of some general 
interest. Is political rather than personal, with 
considerable information abouf South African 
affairs woven into the narrative. For some 
readers the tone of the book will be set by its 
treatment of Gandhi. 


See Booklist 40:317 My. 15 ’44. 


Mackenzie, Compton. Mr. Roosevelt. 
1944, 256p. illus. Dutton, $3.75. 921 


A biography of President Roosevelt written 
for British readers and very fully illustrated 
with portraits and other pictures, many of them 
in color. Adds nothing new for American read- 
ers, but many will be interested in the inter- 
pretation. 
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Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. Born un- 
der Saturn; a biography of William 
Hazlitt. 1944. 6381p. Macmillan, $3.50. 

921 


A long biography of an important figure in 
early i9th century literary history, going with 
great detail into his troubled personal life. For 
readers of literary interests and background 
in larger libraries. 


Prochnow, Herbert V., ed. Great stories 
from great lives. 1944. 404p. Harper, 
$3.50. 920 


“A gallery of portraits from famous biog- 
raphies.” (Subtitle) Selections trom Sandburg’s 
Lincoln Yreeman’s Lee, Esther Forbes’ Paul 
Revere, Margaret Armstrong’s Fanny Kemble, 
and some fifty other biographies make up this 
book. One of special interest to us is a chapter 
from August Derleth’s life of Zona uale. Would 
offer good short selections for reading aloud. 
Editor is a native of Wisconsin, educated at La 
Crosse Teachers College and the University, and 
for a time taught in high schools of the state. 


Rider, Fremont. Melvil Dewey, 1944. 
151p. illus. A. L. A., $2.75. 921 


Emphasizes Melvil Dewey’s contributions to 
the library profession, but succeeds also in giv- 
ing an understanding of his character, bringing 
out particularly well the boyhood traits which 
went with him through life. 


See Booklist 40:317 My. 15 ’44. 


History and Travel 


Balchen, Bernt, and others. War below 
zero; the battle for Greenland. 1944. 
127p. illus. Houghton, $2. 940.53 


Three authors collaborate here in describing 
the hazards of war in the Arctic: Bernt Balch- 
en, Cory Ford and Oliver LaFarge; with photo- 
«raphic illustrations grouped at the front which 
make clear the character of the country to be 
conquered, 


Fischer, Markoosha. My lives in Russia. 
1944, 269p. Harper, $2.75. 914.7 


The author was born in Russia under the 
Czarist regime but received much of her educa- 
tion abroad and later lived in both Copenhagen 
and New York. She entered Soviet Russia for 
the first time in 1922, when Lenin’s New Eco- 
nomic Policy was going into operation. From 
1927 to 1938, now married to Louis Fischer, 
the American journalist, she lived there con- 
tinuously, sending her two sons to Soviet 
schools, holding various jobs, and sharing the 
life of the people. It is in the contrast between 
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the two periods that the chief value of the book 
lies, more particularly in the account of what 
it was like to live through the purges of 1937. 
Neither strongly pro- nor anti-Soviet ; the read- 
er can make his own choice, 


Holmes, Fred L. Old world Wisconsin. 
1944. 368p. illus. E. M. Hale, $2.50. 
917.75 or 325.73 


The third volume of the author’s trilogy about 
Wisconsin is devoted to the old world groups 
who have settled here and to the survival, even 
into this modern day, of their folk customs, 
Even those who think they know the state will 
be surprised at the colorful pageantry revealed 
in both text and pictures. A colored frontispiece 
and many black and white sketcnes by Max 
Fernekes, Milwaukee artist, who now lives in 
one of the old stone miner’s cottages in Mineral 
Point, illustrate the book, in addition to a wide 
selection of photographs by Arthur Vinje and 
others, Librarians will be grateful to the author 
many times over for this addition to their 
store of Wisconsin material. 


Ind, Allison. Bataan, the judgment seat. 
1944, 3895p. Macmillan, $3.50. 940.53 


“The saga of the Philippine command of the 
U. S. Army air force.” (Subtitle) The Booklist 
says “Too long, too detailed and belated, never- 
theless a graphic and conscientious recounting 
in staccato, sometimes lyrical, style.” End pa- 
per maps. 


See Booklist 40:267 Ap. 1 +4. 


Maisel, Albert Q. The wounded get back. 
1944, 230p. Harcourt, $2.50. 940.53 


“The author of Miracles of mliitary medicine 
telis here what he saw, during six months in 
the south Pacific, of the medical work of the 
Navy. ... Though perhaps his picture is too 
optimistic, it shows the determination of the 
Army and Navy to give their men every pos- 
sible chance for survival and recovery.’”’—Book- 
list. 


See Booklist 40 :315 My. 15 ’44. 


Shane, Ted. Heroes of the Pacific. 1944. 
3783p. Messner, $3. 940.53 
“This is a collection of many stories of the 

courage, loyalty, and never failing humor of 

the men who fought their war in this region 

[the Pacific area]. ... Many of these narra- 

tives are already well known to the public, but 

to have them gathered together in one volume 
is both impressive and convenient.’”’—Booklist. 


See Booklist 40:315 My. 15 °44. 
Fiction 


Abbey, Kieran. Beyond the dark. 1944, 
235p. Scribner, $2. 
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Rapid-fire action story in which a young man 
and woman, strangers to each other and each 
with a personal reason for keeping identity 
secret, are taken to be the pair of foreign agents 
wanted by the F. B. I. 


Albrand, Martha. Endure no longer. 
1944. 340p. Little, $2.50. 


“In the story of the rebellion of Frederica 
von Storm, daughter of a Prussian officers, 
against the rigid discipline and narrow outlook 
of her caste, the author pictures Germany be- 
tween the two great wars and the effect upon 
the nation of the domination of the Prussian 
idea.” (Booklist) By the author of No sur- 
render and Without orders. 


See Booklist 40 :304 My. 1 '44. 


Bates, H. E. Fair stood the wind for 
France. 1944. 270p. Little, $2.50. 


Love story of an English aviator forced down 
in occupied France and the French peasant girl 
in whose home he finds shelter. Plans for es- 
cape and its ultimate realization hold interest 
in a well-told story. Appeared as a serial in the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


See Booklist 40 :341 Je. 1 ’44. 


Childs, Marquis W. The cabin. 1944. 
2438p. Harper, $2.50. 


For every summer since he could remember 
Rob had been going to the cabin with his grand- 
parents, Aunt Stella, and the two little boys, 
living there in delightfully primitive simplicity 
for the month that Grandpa spends overseeing 
repairs on the two farms. In this particular 
summer Rob is 13 and in process of growing 
up, a boy one day, a strangely adult person the 
next. Things happen that summer to help him 
on the way to maturity. He learns to accept 
responsibility and to make decisions for himself 
which are to affect the course of his life and 
which foreshadow the kind of man he is to be. 
There is some frank writing, but discerning 
readers will appreciate it for the fine study of 
adolescence that it is. 


Colver, Alice Ross. 
288p. Macrae, $2. 


When Linda marries Steve she goes with him 
to live at Fourways, the rambling old house 
which has belonged to his family for genera- 
tions. From exterior view, the house has beauty 
and dignity. Inside, it is dark and charmless, 
cut up into small inconvenient rooms. Perhaps 
if Linda hadn’t accepted her mother’s generous 
gifts to have the place done over, things might 
have gone better. As it was Steve came to feel 
himself a boarder in his own house. Spans the 
years from about 1920 to the present war, and 
provides a good story in the better “light-novel” 
class. 


Fourways. 1944. 
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Dixon, C. M. The devil and the deep. 
1944, 347p. Scribner, $2.75. 


“A loosely-constructed novel of the merchant 
seaman—the unsung heroes of our war during 
the dark winter months of 1941-42. As they 
come into Krist’s Place on the waterfront dur- 
ing their brief respites from the long and peril- 
ous journeys ... we learn their stories. ... 
The cumulative effect is a powerful and moving 
one. Not recommended for readers offended by 
uncensored language.”—Booklist. 


See Booklist 40:288 Ap. 1 ’44. 


Gaither, Frances. The red cock crows. 
1944, 3138p. Macmillan, $2.75. 


A novel of slavery in the deep south some 
three decades before the civil war. Written by 
a southern woman who chooses a young north- 
erner for her hero and presents characters and 
events largely through his eyes. Makes a good 
companion volume to Strange fruit, for it shows 
the hidden evils which underlay the “peculiar 
institution’ even in those days which have usu- 
ally been regarded through a veil of glamor. 
Well told and should be of interest for its_pic- 
ture of a way of life, and its presentation of 
the relationship between the races, as well as 
for its dramatic plot. 


See Booklist 40 :355 Je. 15 ’44. 


Gordon, Virginia. A man should rejoice. 
1944, 360p. Westminster Press, $2.75. 


Story of the building up of a pioneer com- 
munity on the banks of the Mississippi. Michael 
Cavanaugh, the first to arrive on the site has 
a vision of the city that is to rise there. His 
partner, John Vinton, shares something of his 
enthusiasm, but Delia, John’s wife, who hates 
the wilderness, can only make the best of it. 
Nancy Foster, whose father had been a frontier 
botanist, is a girl of different calibre and this 
is primarily Michael and Nancy’s story, al- 
though there are many other characters of dif- 
ferent types. Relations with the Indians enter 
into the plot, and Black Hawk moves across 
the stage, a distinguished and tragic figure. 


Rose, Don. Mr. Wicker’s war. 19438. 250p. 
Macrae, $2. 


Good picture of how the ordinary American 
is taking the war. Has a slight thread of story 
interest but the book is also readable by single 
chapters, each treating of some phase of the 
situation, with the family struggling with prior- 
ities, salvage, victory gardens, rationing, or 
some one of the other irritations. 


For Children and Young People 


Bryan, Catherine and Madden, Mabra. 
The cactus fence. 1948. 80p. illus. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 398 
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Folk tales from the southwest, quite similar 
to those in the volume Don Coyote, by Leigh 
Peck (BULLETIN, O. ’42), although there seems 
to be no exact duplication. Don Coyote is to 
southwestern folklore what Bre’r Rabbit is to 
southeastern. 


Chandler, Anna Curtis. Dragons on 
guard. 1944, 191p. illus. Lippincott, 
$2.50. 


Nine stories from Chinese legend and history, 
representing as many dynasties, are each pre- 
faced by a brief introduction relating the his- 
torical period to what was taking place at the 
same time in the western world. Could be used 
as supplementary material in teaching if called 
to attention; most suitable for larger collec- 
tions. 


See Booklist 40 2323 My, 15 '44. 


Clymer, Eleanor. Here comes Pete. 1944. 
96p. illus. McBride, $2. 


This pleasant little story is a companion to 
A yard for John (BULLETIN, Oct. “43). Pete’s 
family move into the same block and Pete, John 
and Jim become friends. 


See Booklist 40 :323 My. 15 °44. 


Crocker, Constance Homer. Let’s build. 
1944. unp. illus. Houghton, $1.50. 680 


Directions for using tools and making simple 
articles, with clear illustrations picturing every 
step. Intended for 7 and 8 year olds who should 
be able to follow the instructions with a min- 
imum of direction, 


Donaldson, Lois. Pictured geography. 4v. 
illus. Whitman, 50c ea. 


The four new volumes in the series of pic- 
tured geographies cover costa Rica, Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Uruguay. For others in the 
series see under Bailey (BULLETIN, Mr. °43). 


See Booklist 40:273 Ap. 1 °44. 


Duncombe, Frances. Clarinda. 1944. 


1338p. illus. Holt, $2. 


An imaginative story in which reality melts 
into fancy somewhat in the same manner as in 
Twig, by Elizabeth Orton Jones, and may ap- 
peal to the readers who liked that book, Clar- 
inda, taking her bath and declaring that she 
won't go to spend the day with Aunt Ethel, 
slips down the drain of the bath tub and finds 
herself in a duck pond looking after a family 
of little brown ducks whose mothers have lett 
them for the day. Matter-of-fact children won’t 
know what to make of it. 


Eberle, Irmengarde. Nurse! the story of 
a great profession. 1944. 136p. Crow- 
ell, $2. 
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After an introduction pointing out the “many 
roads” open to the girl with nurse’s training, 
the author goes back to early times to trace the 
beginnings of nursing and medical practice, 
telling in the course of the narrative the stories 
of such outstanding figures as Elizabeth Fry, 
Florence Nightingale and Lillian Wald, and re- 
lating the origin and growth of the Red Cross, 
For older girls with a definite inclination to- 
ward the nursing profession. 


See Bovuklist 40:343 Je. 1 ’°44. 


Elms, F. Raymond. Builders of our na- 

tion. 1943. 80p. illus. Whitman, $2. 

920 

srief biographical information, sufficient for 

identification, of 36 famous Americans to the 

time of Abraham Lincoln, A well-made book ; 
would have school reference use. 


Fenton, Carroll Lane and Fenton, Mil- 
dred Adams. The land we live on. 
1944, 89p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 

550 


In pictures and brief text describes diffierent 
types of landscape—the Great Plains, Prairies, 
Deserts, Hills and valleys, Mountains: shows 
how soil is made; how it is changed, sometimes 
Wasted or destroyed, by man, and how it may 
be restored. An admirable book, somewhat high 
priced for smaller libraries. 


See Booklist 40:343 Je. 1 °44. 


Floherty, John J. Money-go-round. 1944. 
189p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 332.4 


A history of money, tracing its development 
from the early days of barter, Interestingly pre- 
sented in style suitable for Junior high age and 
up, and well illustrated, 


See Booklist 40 2323 My, 15 °44. 


Gaer, Joseph. Everybody’s weather. 
1944. 96p. illus. Lippincott, $2. 551.5 


Who cares about the weather? asks the auth- 
or on the opening page of this book, and an- 
swers the question dramatically from the point 
of view of the farmer, the fisherman, the sailor, 
the aviator, all of whom have good reason for 
caring. Other sections take up what everybody 
can learn about the weather, what does the 
weather bring, what is done about the weather. 
line photographie illustrations and interesting 
text make it a splendid book for readers from 
6th grade up. 


See Booklist 40:359 Je. 15 44. 
Gay, Romney. A joke on Cinder. 1944. 
unp. illus. Grosset, 50c. 


These attractive easy-to-read books by Rom- 
ney Gay are always welcome, although this one 
seems just a trifle less spontaneous. 
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Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. Yankee 
yarns (Our states in story). 1944. 
8315p. illus. Dutton, $2.50. 808.3 or F 


The five New England states, and New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania are represented 
in this first volume in a new series of regional 
znthologics for young people. such well-known 
writers as Mabel L. Robinson, Ruth Sawyer, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, Stephen W. Meader and 
Alice Dalgliesh appear in the table of contents, 
and the selections consist of both short stories 
and chapters from books. Interesting facts about 
each state are given as an appendix. For the 
middle grades, 5th and up. 


See Booklist 40 :324 My. 15 '44. 


Havighurst, Walter and Marion. High 
prairie. 1944. 239p. Farrar, $2. 


This story for young people is an adaptation 
of some of the chapters in the first edition of 
Walter Havighurst’s Upper Mississippi (omitted 
from the new edition). It is the story of Peter 
and Karen Larson and their two children, Nils 
and Guri, who come from Norway to make a 
home, first in Minnesota, then later in Dakota. 
Follows the children’s growing-up to the time 
of Guri’s marriage, and is filled with the ideal- 
ism of pioneering. 


Hogan, Inez. Nappy planted a garden. 
1944. unp. illus. Dutton, $1. 


Nappy. who in this story wants to dig a fox 
hole and shoot the enemy, is persuaded to dig 
a victory garden instead and to use a flit gun 
against the insects. Nappy’s dog is in the story, 
too, but there is no place for him in the garden. 
Tor second graders to read by themselves. 


See Booklist 40:306 My. 1 ’44. 


Housman, Louise. On stage. 1944. 227p. 
Harper, $1.75. 812 or 822 


Eight non-royalty plays with directions for 
staging and costumes. Suitable for upper grades 
or Junior high, 


See Booklist 40:288 Ap. 15 '44. 


Humphreys, Dena. On wings of song. 
1944. 2838p. illus. Holt, $2.50. 
780.8 or 921 


A somewhat fictionized and pleasantly-writ- 
ten biography of Felix Mendelssohn, with em- 
phasis on his personal life rather than on his 
music, Attractive make-up with large clear type. 
Suitable for Junior high age. 


See Booklist 40 :324 My. 15 °44, 


Jordan, Mildred. The shoo-fly pie. 1944. 
118p. illus. Knopf, $2. 
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Girls who have grown up with the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch stories of Marguerite de Angeli 
and Ella Maie Seyfert will like this lively and 
humorous story of Debbie and her family, Oth- 
ers may find the dialect a serious handicap. 
Pictures by Henry Pitz reflect the hearty qual- 
ity of the story. 


See Booklist 40 :343 Je. 1 ’44. 


Justus, May. Lizzie. 1944, 64p. illus. 
Albert Whitman, $1.50. 


Another of this author’s popular mountain 
stories. Lizzie is a little girl whose shyness 
doesn’t entirely hide her sturdy and loveable 
character. The friendliness of Madge Allen, a 
girl of her own age who comes to spend the 
summer in the mountain hotel, breaks down the 
shyness and a happy friendship results. 


Kane, Henry B. The tale of the white- 
faced hornet. 1944. unp. illus. Knopf, 
$1.50. 595.7 


In the style of his Tale of the promethea 
moth and other nature books, the author tells 
here the story of the paper-making hornets 
whose pendant nests are always objects of in- 
terest to children. A distinctive book in pic- 
tures and text. 


See Booklist 40 :344 Je. 1 '44. 


Lawrence, Robert. Boris Godunoff. 1944. 
34p. illus. Grosset, bds. 50c. 782.1 


————. The magic flute. 1944, 34p. illus. 
Grosset, bds. 50c. 782.3 


Two additional operas from the Metropolitan 
repertory are issued in this series which al- 
ready includes Lohengrin, Haensel and Gretel 
Faust, and others. 


Leaf, Munro. 3 and 30 watchbirds. 1944. 
37p. illus. Lippincott, $1.35. 177 


Similar to the book about the “Watchbirds” 
published in 1989, with Wasters, Sprawlers, 
Shoe scuffers, and other offenders pictured and 
described in the author’s characteristic manner. 


Leyson, Burr W. Elements of mechanics. 
1944. 176p. Dutton, $2.50. 621.81 


Simple presentation of the principles of 
mechanics as represented in Water wheels and 
water turbines; Crushing and grinding machin- 
ery; Locks and locking devices; Water and air 
pumps; Intermittent motion; Levers; Gears. 
Clutches and Bearings. Illustrated with photo- 
craphs and diagrams; suitable for Junior high 
and up. 


Perry, Josephine. The coal industry. 
1944, 128p. illus. Longmans, $1.75. 
622.33 


July, 1944 


The seventh volume published in a series on 
America at work. Previous titles have covered 
Cotton, Rubber, Steel, Fish, Milk, and For- 
estry. Good material for social science classes, 


Philbrook, Elizabeth. Far from Marlbor- 
ough street. 1944. 302p. Viking, $2. 


A journey from Boston to Springfield in the 
year 1793 could be full of adventure for a little 
girl of 10 traveling alone. Little girls of the 
same age today will share with Nancy the sus- 
pense and excitement of the journey and will 
get a good idea of the times in which she lived, 
A Junior Guild choice. 


See Booklist 40 :307 My. 1 ’44. 


Shapiro, Irwin. Casey Jones and locomo- 
tive No. 638. 1944. unp. illus. Mess- 
ner, $1.50. 


Casey Jones and Bolsen Brown are both fig- 
ures from American railroad songs. Mr. Shapiro 
has brought the two together in a rollicking 
narrative which has much of the quality of a 
genuine folk tale. Pictures by Donald McKay 
are in keeping. 


See Booklist 40 :307 My. 1 °44. 


Shapiro, Irwin. Yankee Thunder; the 
legendary life of Davy Crockett. 1944. 
205p. illus. Messner, $2.50. 398 


Choosing between the political, historical and 
the mythical Crockett, the author says, “It was 
to this last Crockett in the grand American 
tradition of Paul Bunyan, Old Stormalong, and 
Pecos Bill, that I turned as being obviously the 
most credible, significant and true.” Then, he 
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adds, “I guessed, reckoned, surmised, fabricated, 
concocted, and ended up with some whoppers 
of my own.” Written for high school age but 
could be enjoyed by any lover of Paul Bunyan 
and the other American folk heroes. 


See Booklist 40 :344 Je, 1 °44, 


Shenton, Edward. Alphabet of the army. 
1943. 64p. illus. Macrae, $2. 355 


Companion volume to the author's Aviation 
alphabet, defining terms, -describing organiza- 
tion, equipment, tactics, etc. 


Sce Booklist 40:216 F. 15 ’44. 


Stillman, Dorothea. When the New Year 
came in March. 1944. 139p. illus. Dut- 
ton, $2. 


Although cast in story form this book will be 
most useful for its information about life in 
colonial America,—how the settlers built their 
houses, did their cooking, kept themselves warm, 
made their soap, and many other such homely 
nmiatters. Covers a period of about 20 years from 
the 1640's on. 


See Booklist 40:307 My. 1 °44. 


Wimberly, Pearl Keiser. Child of Colom- 
bia. 176p. Dutton, $2. 


Although not particularly well told, this story 
seems to have been written out of a real knowl- 
edge of the South American jungle. The advent 
of a North American mining company brings 
great changes and the little heroine is fortunate 
in finding understanding friends among these 
strangers who help her to realize her desire for 
an education, 


If there is any book in the above lists that you would like to examine before 
ordering, send a request to the Traveling Library. All books listed in the Bulletin 
become the property of the Traveling Library Department. 











